This  booklet  has  been  prepared  as  an  aid  to  under¬ 
standing  the  background  of  the  relatively  small  migra¬ 
tion  of  Puerto  Ricans  to  the  U.  S.  mainland. 

As  American  citizens  most  of  them  have  come  to  the 
States  in  search  of  jobs,  schooling  or  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunities.  As  American  citizens  they  must  struggle  for 
a  livelihood  and  for  acceptance  in  much  the  same  way 
that  their  mainland  neighbors  do.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
booklet  will  be  helpful  to  neighbors,  social  workers, 
writers,  teachers,  clergymen  and  men  of  good  will  who 
are  helping  these  newcomers  adjust  properly  to  the 
opportunities  and  expectations  of  their  adopted  com¬ 
munities. 
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From  across  the  sea  your  Fellow  Americans  come 
to  find  employment  and  seek  a  better  way  of  life. 


T  O  continental  America — fabu¬ 
lous  land  of  hope  and  opportunity 
today  as  yesterday — there  have  ar¬ 
rived  and  are  arriving  what  are 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  pioneers 
whose  migration  to  these  shores 
has  made  our  country  what  it  is. 

Their  “Mayflower”  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  airplane,  which  sometimes 
brings  them  here  in  as  little  as 
eight  hours  ...  or  the  diesel- 
powered  steamer.  But  though  the 
form  of  transport  may  be  differ¬ 
ent,  they  come  with  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  They  bring  the  same  re¬ 
solve  to  make  a  better  home  for 
themselves  than  the  one  they  lefh 


And  just  as  earnestly  as  your  fore¬ 
bears  they  are  eager  to  add  their 
hands  and  hearts  to  building  a 
true  democracy. 

In  one  important  respect,  how¬ 
ever,  these  belated  pioneers  are 
different  from  any  other  pioneer 
who  ever  set  foot  on  these  shores. 
They  are  Americans,  too. 

Yes,  even  before  they  find  a 
Plymouth  Rock  for  themselves, 
they  are  Americans.  For  they  are 
citizens  of  a  vital  and  strategic 
part  of  the  United  States — the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico.  And  as 
such,  they  enjoy  the  same  priv¬ 
ilege  to  move  freely  about  this, 
their  nation,  as  you  do. 
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They  are  not  immigrants,  but  American  citizens  on 
the  move— as  Americans  have  always  moved  in 
search  of  opportunities  and  new  frontiers. 


A  S  an  equal,  then,  the  Puerto 
Rican  American  is  taking  up  his 
new  life  by  your  side — sheltered, 
like  any  fellow  American,  by  the 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights.  A  half  century 
has  passed  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  American  family 
as  a  consequence  of  our  war  with 
Spain  in  1898.  For  thirty  of  those 
fifty  years,  virtually  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  any  U.  S.  citizen 
have  been  his  by  an  Act  of 
Congress. 


On  a  smaller  scale,  the  island 
he  leaves,  much  as  the  land  he 
comes  to,  is  a  teeming  melting-pot 
of  nations — settled  first  by  Span¬ 
iards  who  overcame  the  native 
Indians.  The  population  now  in¬ 
cludes  Negroes,  Portuguese,  Cor¬ 
sicans,  French,  Dutch  and  other 
Europeans.  All  these  separate 
strains  have  combined  to  mold  a 
variety  of  faces — reflected  on  the 
adjoining  page — truly  in  the 
American  tradition. 
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They  come  from  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean, 
where  the  advances  of  modern  America  have  taken 
root  and  grown  under  the  tropical  sun. 


L  ET  us,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  look 
at  this  island  from  which  our  new 
neighbors  come. 

What  sight  greets  us?  The 
traditional  picture  of  a  tropical 
island  foisted  upon  us  by  the 


movies — a  languid,  shiftless  popu¬ 
lation  strolling  amid  scenes  replete 
with  run-down  cities,  thatched 
huts,  dirt  roads  and  sleepy 
banana  plantations?  Hardly! 
Here,  if  anywhere,  is  an  island 
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imbued  with  the  modern  spirit. 
The  physical  evidences  of  it  strike 
us  at  once.  The  soaring  Banco 
Popular  lending  its  towering 
stories  of  gleaming  chrome  and 
black  marble  to  the  capital’s  sky¬ 
line.  The  solid  Customs  Building 
dominating  the  harbor.  The  stately 
marble  Capitolio  .  .  .  snow- 

white  La  Fortaleza,  headquarters 
of  the  Governor  .  .  .  up-to-date 
hotels — even  one  with  a  swimming 
pool  in  the  lobby — beach  clubs, 
ball  parks,  airfields,  naval  and 
military  installations,  drugstores, 
department  stores,  specialty  shops, 
traffic  lights,  policemen,  fire  sta¬ 
tions,  club  houses,  hospitals, 
schools,  universities,  bulging  ware¬ 
houses,  industrial  plants — the  list 
is  endless,  and  repeated  through¬ 
out  the  major  cities  of  the  island. 

These  outward  expressions  of 
a  modern  community  are  but  a 
token  of  alert  temper  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  some  ways — in  some  of  its 
social  legislation,  for  example — 
Puerto  Rico  is  even  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  the  United  States 
proper.  Its  legislature  is  elected 
directly  by  the  people.  Its  top 
officials,  appointed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  make  repeated  visits  to  the 
mainland  to  meet  and  talk  with 
experts  in  various  fields  to  make 
sure  that  they  miss  nothing  which 
might  aid  them  in  solving  their 
problems.  The  latest  equipment  is 
shipped  from  the  States  to  build 
new  industries.  Technical  help  is 
brought  to  the  island  to  advise  in 
respect  to  the  development  of  new 


products  and  outlets  for  their  re¬ 
sources.  Nor  is  it  all  loan  and 
borrow  .  .  .  Puerto  Rico  teaches 
and  lends,  too.  Gives  the  States 
the  product  of  its  research  in 
tropical  medicine,  for  example, 
from  perhaps  the  greatest  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  in  the  world. 

All  the  attributes  of  a  typical 
modern  civilization  are  here.  The 
people  attend  concerts  and  movies, 
lectures  and  sporting  events.  Like 
us  they  gather  in  parks  and  homes 
to  discuss  the  political  events  of 
the  day.  They  read  newspapers 
and  listen  to  their  own  Pearsons 
and  Swings  on  the  radio.  The 
wail  of  the  juke-box  “sends”  their 
teen-agers  no  less  than  it  “sends” 
ours  .  .  .  and,  yes,  no  less  con¬ 
founds  the  parents.  And  when 
style  dictates,  they  too  hasten  to 
change  to  the  “new  look.” 

Like  Americans  from  Kenne- 
bunkport  to  Hollywood,  they  are 
“joiners.”  They  belong  to  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Elks  Club,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  Masons,  the  Ro¬ 
tary  and  the  Lions.  They  support 
the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Community 
Chest.  They  have  labor  unions 
and  societies  like  Ladies’  Aid 
Societies. 

Here,  therefore,  is  not  an  island 
or  a  people  foreign  to  all  that 
is  common  on  this  continent.  Far 
from  it!  Rather,  our  Puerto  Rican 
neighbor  comes  to  us  from  Ameri¬ 
can  soil  that  bears  in  many  ways 
the  image  of  our  own  20th  Century 
culture. 
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Puerto  Ricans  are  the  product  of  two  cultures. 


T  HE  imprint  of  American  cul¬ 
ture  upon  Puerto  Rico  is  laid  upon 
a  strictly  Spanish  background, 
sculptured  by  four  long  centuries 
of  Spanish  heritage.  It  began  with 
its  discovery  by  Columbus.  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards,  when  Ponce  de 
Leon  colonized  the  island,  he  im- 
perishably  set  the  future  basic 
pattern  of  its  life. 

And  so  today,  the  Puerto  Rican 
who  says  goodbye  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  says  goodbye  to  a  land 
where  actually  two  separate  cul¬ 
tures  are  fusing.  He  looks  back 
upon  aged  fortresses,  which  once 
protected  Spain’s  sea  lanes,  tower¬ 


ing  over  the  harbor  of  San  Juan. 
And  across  the  bay,  he  sights  the 
tall  chimneys  of  modern  industrial 
plants,  symbols  of  Puerto  Rico’s 
new  destiny. 

Everywhere  one  sees  this  juxta¬ 
position  of  Spanish  and  American. 
Both  Spanish  and  English  are 
taught  and  spoken.  Both  cockfight¬ 
ing  and  baseball  are  exciting  pas¬ 
times.  Modern  houses  stand  side 
by  side  with  wooden  homes  with 
beams  still  bearing  the  axe  marks 
of  early  settlers.  In  short,  he 
leaves  a  land  as  Spanish  as  avoca- 
does  and  as  American  as  ice  cream. 
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They  have  their  own  Puerto  Rican  traditions. 


OuR  fellow  citizens  come  to  us 
from  cities  that  have  had  time  to 
nurture  traditions,  for  Puerto 
Rico  was  teeming  with  colonists 
when  the  mainland  was  still  an 
Indian  hunting  ground.  Indeed,  his 
forefathers  were  celebrating  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  their  set¬ 
tlement  while  the  Pilgrims  were 
still  a  hundred  years  away! 

While  he  is  thrilled  by  the  ways 
of  the  American  mainland,  our 
neighbor  misses  the  gay  Puerto 
Rican  fiestas,  the  holidays,  cus¬ 
toms  and  manners  that  are  like 
a  breath  of  Old  Spain.  While  we 
dream  of  a  white  Christmas,  his 
thoughts  go  back  to  January  6  in 
Puerto  Rico — Three  Kings  Day! 


He  remembers  how  on  its  eve  the 
children  on  the  island  go  out  to 
gather  grass  and  flowers  for  the 
camels  of  the  Three  Kings  who 
come — as  they  did  to  Him — bear¬ 
ing  gifts. 

Our  Easter  reminds  him  of 
Holy  Week  in  Puerto  Rico.  He 
recalls  the  pageantlike  proces¬ 
sions,  when  the  Virgin,  the  Holy 
Cross  and  Sepulchre  are  carried 
through  the  streets.  He  remem¬ 
bers,  too,  the  plaza  .  .  .  the  re¬ 
spectful  greetings  and  partings  of 
everyday  life.  All  this  he  misses, 
and  more,  as  he  steels  himself  and 
plunges  hopefully  into  the  hectic 
maelstrom  of  our  cities,  deter¬ 
mined  to  carve  a  niche  for  himself. 
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They  have  lived  their  lives  in  the  tropics. 


Y  OUR  Puerto  Rican  neighbor 
whom  you  may  discover  in  your 
neighborhood  stores  shopping  for 
a  winter  coat,  comes  from  a  place 
where  people  never  have  need  of 
one!  For  tropical  Puerto  Rico  has 
one  of  the  best  climates  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  on  this  planet 
of  ours — a  climate  that  approaches 
perpetual  Spring.  Small  wonder 
that  Winter  in  New  York,  let’s  say, 
finds  our  Puerto  Rican  friend  un¬ 
prepared. 


The  friendly  sun  that  constant¬ 
ly  warms  Puerto  Rico,  the  gentle 
trade  winds  that  breathe  over  it, 
enhance  an  island  that  almost 
overwhelms  you  with  its  beauty. 

The  low  mountains  crouch  like 
a  lion  stretched  east  to  west.  They 
tumble  down  to  lose  themselves 
in  beautiful  valleys,  then  rise 
again  to  stretch  stony  fingers 
across  the  coastal  plains  to  the 
seas.  These  mountains  seem  to 
float  in  an  unending  sea  of  green 
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— acres  upon  acres  of  sugar  cane. 

To  get  the  feel  of  the  land, 
embellish  this  picture  with  the 
palm  trees,  great  ferns,  lacy  bam¬ 
boo  .  .  .  splashes  of  color  from 
myriad  flowers.  Add  cities  hug¬ 
ging  the  coast,  with  buildings  of 
blue  and  pink  .  .  .  country  towns 
with  coffee  beans  drying  in  the 
sun  .  .  .  streets  with  overhanging 
balconies  .  .  .  sprawling  market 
places  .  .  .  street-vendors  hawking 
strange  fruits  .  .  .  windows  open 
all  year  round  .  .  . 


And  through  it  all,  picture 
yourself  moving  with  the  popula¬ 
tion — dressed  lightly  and  infor¬ 
mally  in  cottons,  seersucker,  voile, 
linen.  Don’t  hurry — just  stroll 
along,  casually,  pleasantly,  full  of 
laughter  and  gesticulations,  letting 
your  voice  rise  with  theirs,  not  in 
the  loud  cacophony  we  know,  but 
rather  like  the  drone  of  the  honey 
bee. 

Reason  enough,  is  it  not,  for 
any  man  to  grow  homesick  on 
occasion? 
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Puerto  Ricans  love  their  island. 

Wherever  they  are,  they  remember  its  beauty. 
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They  remember: 

Their  childhood  in  the  ancient  towns. 
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They  remember: 

The  church  bells  ringing  across  the  plaza. 
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They  remember: 

The  easy  gaiety,  the  laughter  among  friends 
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They  remember: 

Their  music,  echoing  in  the  hills. 
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They  cannot  forget: 

The  crash  of  the  ocean  on  the  island  shore. 
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They  cannot  forget: 

The  soft  evening  light  on  the  young  cane. 
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They  cannot  forget: 

The  sugar  fields  blooming  in  November. 
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They  cannot  forget: 

The  cool  breath  of  the  trade  winds. 
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They  recall  forever: 

The  majesty  of  their  mountains. 
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Puerto  Rico  is  primarily  agricultural,  but  its  industrial 
potentialities  are  beginning  to  be  developed. 


w  HY  has  your  Puerto  Rican 
neighbor  left  a  land  so  enticing? 

Answer — To  find  employment 
.  .  .  to  seek  a  better  way  of  life. 
Consider :  More  than  two  million 
persons  living  in  an  area  only  100 
miles  long  by  35  miles  wide. 
Weigh  this  fact:  Each  square  mile 
has  an  average  of  618  persons, 
as  against  but  47  in  the  States. 
Note  that:  While  the  death  rate 
has  gone  down  sharply,  there  has 
been  no  decrease  in  the  birth  rate 
— which  means  a  population  in¬ 
creasing  60,000  or  more  yearly. 
Look  ahead  to  1980:  Puerto  Rico 
can  expect  a  population  double  the 


overflowing  population  it  has  to¬ 
day.  And:  Puerto  Rico  has  no 
land  frontier  to  push  forward  to. 

Finally,  digest  this:  With  other 
commercially  important  resources 
scarce  or  undeveloped,  Puerto 
Rico  must  support  itself  princi¬ 
pally  through  its  agriculture.  Yet 
only  half  of  its  land  is  tillable. 
Today,  Puerto  Rico  has  but  half 
an  acre  of  arable  land  for  every 
person  on  it.  By  1980,  it  will  have 
only  a  fourth  of  an  acre  per  person. 

Result  of  all  this:  Persistent  un¬ 
employment  ...  an  inadequately- 
fed  population  .  .  .  poor  living 
conditions. 
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Courageously,  the  Puerto  Rican 
government  is  assaulting  this 
problem.  And  it  is  making  hopeful 
progress.  Through  its  Land  Au¬ 
thority,  it  is  buying  up  land  for 
small  home  sites,  and  settling 
farmers.  It  is  also  setting  up 
larger  farms — many  under  a 
manager — in  which  the  workers 
share  in  the  profits  of  their  toil. 
Through  its  Agricultural  Company 
it  is  seeking  to  develop  fully  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  the 
island’s  agricultural  resources.  It 
has  started  a  large  cigar  factory, 
for  example  .  .  .  introduced  better 
strains  of  milk  and  beef  cattle  .  .  . 
established  retail  outlets  for  local¬ 
ly  grown  foodstuffs  .  .  .  and  is 
helping  to  develop  commercial 


fishing.  Puerto  Rico’s  agricultural 
research  agencies — in  widespread 
experimental  stations — are  dis¬ 
covering  how  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  new  products  to 
grow.  And  the  Puerto  Rico 
Industrial  Development  Company 
is  constantly  searching  out  poten¬ 
tialities  for  new  industries. 

Already  on  these  varied  fronts, 
there  have  been  major  achieve¬ 
ments  which  prove  highly  en¬ 
couraging.  But  until  more  head¬ 
way  is  made  against  the  island’s 
problems  many  must  continue  at 
present  to  seek  work  in  outside 
labor  markets.  It  is  the  more  ad¬ 
venturous  Puerto  Rican  who  re¬ 
luctantly,  but  hopefully,  turns  his 
eyes  toward  the  mainland. 
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Puerto 
Ricans 
have  made 
much  of 
very  little: 

They  have 
tilled  the 
soil  to  the 
utmost. 


MEANWHILE,  to  make  every 
inch  of  soil  count,  Puerto  Rico’s 
agricultural  research  centers  have 
gone  to  work  seeking  higher 
yielding  plant  varieties  .  .  .  intro¬ 
ducing  new  crops,  like  vanilla, 
grain  sorghums  and  the  spectacu¬ 
larly  promising  smooth  Cayenne 
pineapple.  Finally,  an  Agricultural 
Company  has  been  formed  and 
assigned  the  overall  task  of  de¬ 
veloping  to  the  utmost  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  the  island’s 
agriculture. 

Thus  the  agricultural  goal  be¬ 
comes — hope-filled  horizons! 


Fortunately,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  look  upon  the  island’s 
problems  as  a  challenge. 

Here  is  the  situation:  The  land 
resources  of  the  island  are  not 
great — roughly,  one  acre  per 
inhabitant.  Only  845,000  of  the 
1,900,000  acres  in  farms  are  well 
adapted  to  permanent  agriculture. 
And  most  of  that  demands  inten¬ 
sive  soil  conservation  to  produce. 
Yet  agriculture  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  employment  and 
income  for  the  island,  and  con¬ 
tributes  the  giant  share  of  its  total 
exports. 
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Sugar,  of  course,  is  King.  It  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the 
economic  structure  of  the  island 
rests.  It  is  the  principal  crop, 
employing  more  than  half  the 
island’s  agricultural  workers;  it 
also  furnishes  raw  material  (mo¬ 
lasses)  for  Puerto  Rico’s  well- 
known  rum  industry.  Other  major 
crops — tobacco,  coffee,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables.  But  note:  Even  if 
every  acre  were  given  over  to  the 
cultivation  of  food  crops,  the  is¬ 
land  could  not  adequately  feed  its 
present  population. 


In  the  face  of  these  obstacles, 
what  is  being  accomplished  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  kind  of  praise. 
Under  act  of  the  U.  S.  Congress, 
holdings  of  over  500  acres  by  cor¬ 
porations  are  unlawful.  These  are 
being  broken  into  family-size 
farms  and  leased  to  qualified 
farmers.  Cooperative  farms,  rang¬ 
ing  from  100  to  500  acres,  have 
been  established  and  are  being 
worked  under  experienced  agri¬ 
cultural  managers.  And  small  plots 
have  been  given  to  landless  la¬ 
borers  as  homesteads. 
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They  have  developed  their  own  road  system. 


UERTO  RICO  boasts  more 
hard-surfaced  road  mileage  per 
square  mile  than  any  country  in 
the  world!  Like  a  spider’s  web, 
two  thousand  miles  of  modern 
highways,  macadam  and  concrete, 
connect  farms  with  towns,  big 
cities  with  hamlets  throughout  the 
island’s  3,500  square  miles.  Over 
thirty-three  thousand  cars  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  island  carry  the  popu¬ 
lation  over  these  roads. 

Historians  are  intrigued  by  the 
fact  that  you  can  leave  the  capi¬ 
tal  on  the  same  dirt  road  the 


Spaniards  did,  cross  a  river  on 
a  primitive  barge  propelled  by 
pushing  on  long  bamboo  poles, 
and  meet  yoked-oxen  hauling  a 
two-wheeled  cart,  or  a  farmer 
astride  his  pony.  But  if  you  talk 
with  your  Puerto  Rican  friend, 
you’ll  discover  him  far  more  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  fact  that  one  can 
enter  San  Juan  over  a  beautiful, 
wide  several-laned  highway — di¬ 
vided  by  a  parkway — flowing 
straight  as  an  arrow  and  noisy 
with  the  symphony  of  the  20th 
Century  traffic. 
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They  have  developed  their  own  power  system. 


CaNDLES  may  glow  in  Puerto 
Rican  cathedrals,  but  the  incandes¬ 
cent  lamp  lights  the  island.  No 
municipality  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
without  standard  electric  current. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  Puerto 
Rico’s  Water  Resources  Authority. 
By  damming  and  tapping  some  of 
the  many  small  rivers  that  rush 
down  from  the  mountains  almost 
at  every  turn  of  the  road,  and 
by  augmenting  this  hydroelectric 
power  with  fuel-oil  burning  steam- 
electric  plants,  the  Authority  is 
able  to  deliver  to  homes  and  in¬ 
dustry  approximately  300,000,000 


kilowatt  hours  of  current  yearly. 

Underway  in  Puerto  Rico’s 
southwest  is  an  ambitious  project 
which  includes  water  supply  and 
irrigation  as  well  as  power  de¬ 
velopment.  In  the  Lajas  Valley, 
still  another  project  is  planned 
which  contemplates  a  reclamation 
and  irrigation  system  to  serve  the 
entire  valley.  From  this  latter 
project  alone,  it  is  estimated  that 
100,000,000  kilowatt  hours  per 
year  will  be  added  to  Puerto 
Rico’s  power  wealth — sinews  for 
its  growing  industries. 
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T HEY  are  developing  their  own 
industries.  Determined  to  improve 
its  lot,  Puerto  Rico  strives  vig¬ 
orously  to  create  new  industries. 
No  Federal  taxes,  freedom  from 
Insular  taxes  for  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  wage  rates  one-third  of 
mainland  wage  rates,  access  to  the 
mainland  market  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  if  Puerto  Rico  were  a  state 
— all  these  advantages  will  spell 
successful  industrialization.  But 
this  is  no  overnight  process. 

Cement,  bottles,  paper,  sanitary 


ware,  pottery,  tile,  chinaware, 
luggage,  wallets,  purses,  shoes, 
plastics,  artificial  flowers,  cigars, 
candy,  soap,  refrigerators,  kitchen 
utensils,  hosiery,  dry  goods,  knit 
goods,  apparel,  novelties,  jewelry 
and  a  host  of  other  products  are 
coming  out  of  the  factories  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Almost  everywhere 
one  turns  he  might  spot  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  wasn’t  there  before 
World  War  II.  But  many  more 
are  needed  for  full  employment 
in  Puerto  Rico. 
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They  are  developing  their  own  industries. 


They  have  built  cities. 


HE  “home  towns”  of  your 
Puerto  Rican  neighbors  roll  off 
the  tongue  like  a  Spanish  prayer. 
Outstanding  among  them  are  three 
major  cities. 

Puerto  Rico  is  first  its  capital, 
San  Juan  .  .  .  old  as  four  cen¬ 
turies  are  old,  young  as  any  seat 
of  government  is  young.  Port  of 
entry,  with  its  active  harbor,  busi¬ 
ness  and  banking  center,  San  Juan, 
on  the  north  coast,  boasts  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  215,000 — a  popula¬ 
tion  that  more  than  doubled 
between  1920  and  1930  alone. 
Puerto  Rico  is  also  Mayagiiez, 
“Sultana  of  the  West,”  heart  of 


the  needlework  industry  whose 
products  are  marketed  in  the 
States.  And  Puerto  Rico  is  Ponce, 
“Pearl  of  the  South,”  seaport  city, 
commercial  center  for  sugar  and 
rum. 

These  cities  are  centers  of  cul¬ 
ture  like  any  American  city  .  .  . 
their  theaters,  streets  and  stores 
filled,  their  commercial  houses 
busy.  And  strangely  enough,  far 
as  they  may  be  from  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  towns,  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  a  basic  pattern — a  central 
square  with  a  church  at  one  end 
and  a  city  hall  at  the  other! 
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They  have  built  harbors. 


L/YING  at  the  crossroads  of 
North  and  South  America,  the 
harbors  of  Puerto  Rico  bustle 
with  the  commerce  of  air  and  sea 
lanes. 

To  San  Juan,  Mayagiiez,  Ponce, 
Arecibo,  Aguadilla  and  other 
natural  seaports,  from  this  con¬ 
tinent  alor»e  go  over  $300,000,000 
worth  of  goods  every  year — mostly 
foodstuffs  and  textiles,  for  Puerto 
Rico  is  one  of  the  largest  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  Continental  United 
States  in  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  out  from  its 
throbbing  harbors  sail  Puerto 
Rican  ships  ladened  with  sugar  and 
rum,  needlework  and  tobacco. 


Destinations — Baltimore,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Tampa,  Galveston,  Houston, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  and 
Seattle  .  .  .  where  these  products 
move  on  into  industries,  stores 
and  homes. 

Two  scheduled  airlines  wing 
their  way  to  the  island — Pan 
American  World  Airways  and 
Eastern  Airlines.  And  through 
Puerto  Rico,  they  link  the  con¬ 
tinent  with  cities  in  South  and 
Central  America. 

It  was  from  one  of  these  bus¬ 
tling  harbors  that  your  Puerto 
Rican  neighbor — northward  bound 
— said  farewell  to  the  place  of  his 
birth. 
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They  have  built  fine  churches  .  .  .  modern  schools. 


L  ONG  before  the  Pilgrims  knelt 
on  a  rock-bound  shore  to  thank 
God  for  their  safe  arrival,  the 
ancestors  of  your  new  neighbor 
were  worshipping  in  churches  al¬ 
ready  almost  a  century  old.  In 
San  German,  for  instance,  is  the 
oldest  standing  church  under  the 
American  flag — Porta  Coeli,  “Gate 
of  Heaven” — built  in  1538.  The 
first  Catholic  bishop  ever  to  arrive 
in  America  arrived  in  Puerto  Rico 
in  1513.  On  Puerto  Rican  soil,  too, 
the  first  Episcopal  consecration  in 
the  New  World  took  place. 


Since  its  change  in  sovereignty, 
Puerto  Rico,  like  the  States,  has 
become  a  living  embodiment  of 
whrt  we  mean  by  “freedom  of 
religion.”  Today,  all  sects  and 
denominations  found  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  find  an  equally  welcome 
haven  on  this  friendly  island. 

In  San  Juan  Cathedral,  over  the 
tomb  of  Ponce  de  Leon  are  in¬ 
scribed  the  words  “Defender  of 
the  Faith.”  Testament  of  a  similar 
spirit  in  those  who  came  after  him 
are  the  varied  edifices  that  lift 
their  crosses  heavenward  the  is¬ 
land  over. 
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Y  OUR  neighbor  comes  from  an 
island  keenly  aware  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  education.  Spread 
throughout  Puerto  Rico  are  ap¬ 
proximately  3000  school  buildings 
making  available  7000  classrooms 
for  almost  400,000  students.  In 
its  public  school  system,  operated 
along  mainland  lines,  English  is 
taught  to  every  child  who  goes 
to  school.  Today,  a  quarter  of  the 
people  know  English  well,  and 
about  half  of  the  rest  have  some 
knowledge  of  it. 

Puerto  Rico  has  its  colorful 
college  towns,  too.  At  Rio  Piedras 
and  at  Mayagiiez  are  the  two 


campuses  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  with  more  than  7500 
full  time  students,  reminiscent  of 
Yale,  the  University  of  Michigan 
or  California.  Its  admirably 
equipped  School  of  Tropical  Med¬ 
icine  is  in  the  forefront  of  re¬ 
search  on  tropical  diseases. 

Also  serving  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  San  German,  and  the 
Colegio  del  Sagrado  Corazon  at 
Santurce,  both  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges. 

All  are  impressive  physical  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Puerto  Rico’s  “school 
spirit.” 
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Many  Puerto  Ricans  live  in  good  homes  just  like  ours. 


VV  HILE  your  Puerto  Rican 
friend,  like  anyone  else  today, 
may  be  forced  by  the  housing 
shortage  to  live  crowded  in  tene¬ 
ments — in  whatever  neighborhood 
he  can  find  a  place  to  lay  his  head 
— this  does  not  reflect  the  way  all 
Puerto  Ricans  live  at  home. 

The  middle  class  home  you  see 
pictured  above  might  well  be  in 
Santa  Barbara  .  .  .  Kansas  City  .  .  . 
Boston.  And  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  modern  domicile  here  are 
there — attractive  furniture,  well- 


equipped  kitchens,  airy  bedrooms, 
etc.  Moreover,  since  Puerto  Ricans 
are  no  less  interested  in  world 
events  and  culture  than  their  con¬ 
tinental  brothers,  like  most  of  our 
middle  class  homes  theirs  boast 
a  radio,  a  record  player,  books, 
art  works — indeed  the  very  same 
things  that  we  associate  with 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.”  And  there, 
as  here,  the  home  is  the  sturdy 
foundation  of  family  and  social 
life. 
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Many  Puerto  Ricans  shop  in  similar  stores. 


Y  OU  can  buy  an  ice-cream  cone 
in  virtually  any  city  in  Puerto 
Rico.  And  you  can  buy  practically 
anything  else  you  need  that  you 
can  purchase  on  the  mainland.  For 
in  all  major  cities,  Puerto  Rican 
stores  are  as  modern  and  up-to- 
date  as  our  own.  Beauty  salons, 
department  stores,  photographers’ 
studios,  men’s  haberdasheries — 
the  list  is  endless.  But  for  the 
flavor  of  the  island  itself,  you 
might  well  feel  you  were  shop¬ 


ping  in  any  equivalent  metropolis 
on  the  mainland. 

Even  along  the  by-ways  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  ever  present 
country  stores,  canned  goods  from 
the  mainland,  drugs,  beverages, 
candies — all  call  out  to  you  in 
familiar  trade  names  from  the 
packed  shelves. 

That  is  one  reason  your  Puerto 
Rican  neighbor — though  he  might 
feel  strange  among  us — feels  pret¬ 
ty  much  at  home  in  our  super¬ 
markets  and  other  stores. 
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They  go  to  movies  and  parties  as  we  do. 


El  BINGO”  Crosby  and  Betty 
Grable  are — thanks  to  Puerto 
Rico’s  movie  theatres — another 
familiar  bond. 

Besides  patronizing  the  movies, 
they  lead  the  same  kind  of  life 
you  do  in  other  ways.  They  give 


parties  .  .  .  they  read  much  the 
same  kind  of  things  in  their  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  listen  to  much  the 
same  kind  of  radio  programs  .  .  . 
go  to  much  the  same  kind  of 
nightclubs,  and  even  whistle  the 
same  popular  tunes. 
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They  go  to  baseball  games  and  concerts. 


L  IKE  all  Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans  run  the  gamut  in  their 
entertainments  from  baseball 
games  to  concerts — yes,  by  their 
own  symphony  orchestra!  The 
ball  parks  are  always  crowded 
with  fans  who  heatedly  follow 


their  favorite  team  in  their  own 
league.  You  might  remember  the 
New  York  Yankees  used  Puerto 
Rico  for  their  winter  training 
ground.  Equally  popular  are  box¬ 
ing,  lectures  and  Little  Theatre 
groups. 
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They  have  developed  a  democratic  government. 


J?  UERTO  RICAN  Americans 
will  have  no  trouble  adjusting  to 
the  political  life  of  the  mainland. 
As  far  back  as  1917,  they  have 
been  American  citizens. 

They  elect  their  own  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  In¬ 
sular  Legislature.  They  also  vote 
for  a  Resident  Commissioner  who 
represents  them  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  a  seat  in  Congress, 
but  without  a  vote.  Moreover, 
each  municipality  elects  a  Mayor 
and  other  officers. 


In  November  1948  the  people 
began  to  elect  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico.  He  in  turn  appoints 
his  own  cabinet.  The  Governor 
may  veto  legislation,  but  if  his 
veto  is  overridden,  and  he  shall 
then  not  approve,  the  matter  goes 
to  the  President  for  decision. 

Although  your  Puerto  Rican 
neighbor  could  not  vote  in  national 
elections  when  he  lived  in  Puerto 
Rico,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
him  now  from  playing  as  full  a 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  as 
you  do. 
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They  fought  as  loyal  Americans  in  the  war 


L  ET  the  Army  tell  you  of  the 
significant  role  Puertq  Rican 
Americans  played  in  World  War 
II: 

“About  75,000  Puerto  Ricans 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Some 
were  inducted  into  all  branches 
of  the  service  as  draftees  or  vol¬ 
unteers,  from  New  York.  In 
Puerto  Rico  itself,  inductions 
were  limited  to  the  Army.  Puerto 
Rican  units  served  with  distinc¬ 


tion  in  both  Europe  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  took  over  most  of  the 
Caribbean  defense  installations. 
They  proved  excellent  soldiers. 
The  oldest  and  probably  best 
known  Puerto  Rican  outfits  are 
the  65th  Infantry  Regiment  and 
the  295th  and  296th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.” 

Now  let  the  Army  tell  you  how 
important  Puerto  Rico  is  to  the 
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American  defense: 

“In  the  American  defense  sys¬ 
tem,  Puerto  Rico  stands  as  a  for¬ 
tress  guarding  the  Caribbean  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Panama  Canal.  At 
present,  it  is  an  important  naval 
base  for  the  United  States  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  headquarters  of  the 
Tenth  Naval  District,  which  in¬ 
cludes  bases  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
and  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Roosevelt  Roads,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the 
largest  naval  bases  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Puerto  Rico  is  an  air 


base  for  military  transport  planes 
and  for  planes  protecting  shipping 
lanes,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  southern  United  States.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Air 
Force’s  24th  Composite  Air  Group. 
Ramey  Field,  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  island,  serves  as  the 
Air  Force  Headquarters.  As  a 
military  base,  Puerto  Rico  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Army  Forces,  Antilles  (a  part  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  of  the  Caribbean) 
stretching  from  Cuba  to  French 
Guiana.” 
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But  many  Puerto  Ricans  have  sought  work  and  not 
found  it  in  their  island. 


T' HIS,  then — all  that  has  been 
reflected  in  the  preceding  pages 
— is  the  “home”  that  your  Puerto 
Rican  neighbor  left  to  make  a 
new  home  in  your  neighborhood. 
Left  not  necessarily  eagerly  and 
gladly,  but  rather  for  the  very 
same  reason  man  has  always  left 
“where  the  heart  is”  throughout 
history — to  provide  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

Born  on  an  island  whose  possi¬ 
bilities  have  not  yet  been  fully 


developed,  migration  appears  to 
him  an  immediate  solution.  But  it 
is  chosen  only  after  every  other 
possible  avenue  is  painstakingly 
examined.  It  is  chosen  only  when 
he  sees  that  in  spite  of  the  prog¬ 
ress,  industrial  and  otherwise, 
which  has  created  new  jobs  for 
thousands  .  .  .  and  in  spite  of  the 
placement  services  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  which  struggles  val¬ 
iantly  to  find  him  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  he  cannot  find  work. 
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Reluctantly  they  leave  their  island  to  seek  work 
their  homeland  cannot  provide. 


T O  the  land  of  greener  job- 
pastures,  your  Puerto  Rican  fellow 
citizens  turn  their  eyes.  College 
students,  country  men  from  the 
farm  areas,  young  women  from 
the  crowded  cities,  fathers  and 
mothers  with  children,  able  young 
men  from  large  families  with  too 


many  mouths  to  feed,  relatives  of 
Puerto  Ricans  already  in  the 
States,  tradesmen,  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  laborers,  breadwinners  of 
all  types — they  pack  their  luggage 
and  embark  for  the  land — their 
land  as  much  as  yours. 
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Most  come  by  air,  in  the  modern  manner. 


A  BOARD  the  Conestoga  wagon 
ot  the  modern  pioneer — the  air¬ 
plane — our  brother  Americans  are 
arriving  to  take  their  place 
amongst  us — a  thousand  or  more 
each  month.  Many  come  with  jobs 
already  secured  for  them  by  pri¬ 
vate  and  state  employment  agen¬ 
cies  cooperating  with  the  Puerto 
Rico  Department  of  Labor  to 
place  Puerto  Rican  workers  in 
jobs  as  domestics,  for  example,  or 
in  the  truck  farms  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  But  most  will 
have  to  make  their  own  way, 


forced  to  compete  in  a  land  where 
emphasis  for  years  has  been  upon 
technical  skills  and  training,  and 
upon  high  specialization. 

You  may  count  on  it,  however, 
that  they  will  be  no  more  dis¬ 
couraged  than  the  pioneers  who 
came  before  them.  Eager,  willing, 
knowing  they  must  make  good, 
they  will  pound  our  pavements  in 
search  of  any  kind  of  work  that 
will  give  a  man  a  start — and  let 
him  put  down  roots  in  the  fertile, 
promising  soil  of  continental 
United  States. 
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They  bring  with  them  young  people  with  quick 
perception  and  ability  to  learn  skills. 


VERY  people  that  has  ever 
come  to  this  continent,  has  placed 
a  treasure  in  the  spiritual  vaults 
of  this  Nation.  The  Puerto  Rican, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  glori¬ 
ous  heritage,  brings  his  treasure, 
too.  You  can  touch  its  warmth 
in  his  friendliness;  see  its  intelli¬ 
gence  flashing  in  the  keen  eyes  of 
his  children;  find  it  expressed  in 
his  own  alertness;  discover  it  in 
his  native  ability  to  “catch  on” 
speedily;  and  mark  it  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn. 


These  qualities,  which  spell  the 
average  Puerto  Rican,  have  been 
tempered,  in  some,  through  the 
island  government’s  own  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  and  L 
Division  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education.  The  result  is  that  many 
of  the  new  migrants  who  come  to 
us,  come  equipped  with  courses 
in  home  economics,  plumbing,  pipe 
fitting,  auto  mechanics,  welding, 
and  in  a  wide  variety  of  other 
fields,  with  which  to  help  strength¬ 
en  the  prosperity  of  our  powerful 
Nation. 
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They  bring  with  them: 
their  talent  for  fine  craftsmanship. 


iP  UERTO  RICANS  can  work 
small  miracles  with  their  hands. 
The  women  have  been  doing  it 
for  years  in  Mayagiiez,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  center  of  the  island’s 
needlecraft  industry,  and  sending 
their  products  northward  to  win 
envious  admiration.  The  men  are 
just  as  skillful — in  diamond 
grinding,  furniture  making,  shoe 
manufacturing,  fine  winding  of 
fishing  rods,  and  tasks  calling  for 
the  most  delicate  kind  of  crafts¬ 
manship.  This  native  facility  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico’s  new 


School  of  Industrial  Arts.  To  3000 
students,  this  huge  undertaking 
provides  mechanical  and  industrial 
training  in  all  basic  fields  of 
modern  technology  .  .  .  including 
mechanics,  airplane  maintenance, 
commercial  cooking  and  baking 
and  textile  mill  operation.  Puerto 
Rico’s  aim,  here,  is  to  tap  this 
inherent  talent  of  its  people  in 
order  to  provide  the  trained 
personnel  necessary  to  permit  the 
development  of  industry  there. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  stop  any¬ 
one  from  adapting  the  same  talent 
to  the  benefit  of  the  mainland. 
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They  bring  with  them  their  own  music. 


L  IKE  you,  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  love  music — and  that  in¬ 
cludes  our  jazz  songs  which  fill 
their  radios  and  dance  halls. 

Early  settlers  brought  the 
“danza,”  still  the  favorite  of 
many.  But  especially  do  the 
Puerto  Ricans  love  the  native 
music  that  was  born  with  them 
on  their  island.  The  “decima,” 
whose  words  are  made  up  at  the 
spur  of  the  moment  on  any  subject 
under  the  Puerto  Rican  sun,  and 
the  “plena,”  a  type  of  folk  tune 


that  corresponds  to  our  ballads. 
And  also,  their  lovely,  haunting 
“aguinaldos”  or  Christmas  carols. 

What  suits  them  best?  Ask  the 
“jibaros” — or  every-day  folk — and 
you’ll  find  they  swear  by  any 
tune  that  can  be  picked  from  a 
five-stringed  guitar  called  a  “cua- 
tro,”  shaken  from  a  rattle  called 
the  “maraca,”  and  scraped  from 
the  corrugated  surface  of  a  squash¬ 
like  hollowed  gourd  called  a 
“guiro !” 
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They  bring  with  them  their  tradition 
of  warm  family  life. 


Y  OUR  new  neighbor  is  prepared 
to  take  his  place  as  a  significant 
entity  in  the  life  of  the  mainland, 
for  he  puts  his  faith  in  the  same 
basic  things  you  do — hearth,  home 
and  family.  His  tightly  knit  family 
life  .  .  .  his  warm  affection  for 
his  children  .  .  .  his  natural  respect 
for  his  elders,  can  only  bode  the 
best. 

It  is  over  the  kitchen  table,  not 
alone  over  the  polished  tables  in 


the  halls  of  statesmen,  that  this 
country’s  future  is  charted.  As  you 
sit  at  yours,  try  to  realize  that  the 
American  family  from  Puerto 
Rico,  sitting  at  their  table  next 
door  ...  or  up  the  block  ...  or 
across  the  tracks  .  .  .  are  just  as 
anxious  for  the  national  welfare 
as  you  are.  And — by  their  very 
presence  there — are  strengthening 
the  foundation  upon  which  our 
nation’s  progress  rests. 
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They  also  bring  with  them  their  need  to  adjust  to 
a  new  and  complicated  way  of  life  in  a  strange 
and  overwhelming  country. 
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When  you  meet  them 
Remember: 

That  they  might  not  find  it  easy  to  learn  a  new 
language. 

That  they  might  never  have  lived  tn  a  crowded 
closed-in  city. 

That  they  might  have  to  learn  new  ways  of  earning 
a  living. 

That  they  have  never  in  their  lives  known  cold, 
seen  snow,  or  worn  an  overcoat. 

That  they  might  not  have  physical  resistance  to  the 
disease  in  our  cities. 

That  they  are  accustomed  to  different  foods. 

That,  at  first,  the  strangeness  of  a  big  country 
causes  these  people  from  a  small  island  to  seek  out 
the  familiar  atmosphere  of  a  Puerto  Rican 
community. 
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Remember  too: 

That  many  Puerto  Ricans  have  come  to  the  United 
States  and  successfully  integrated  themselves  into 
the  life  of  the  mainland. 


They 

have 

become 

actors. 
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They 

have 

become 

doctors. 


They 

have 

become 

business 

men. 
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They 

have 

become 

artists. 
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They 

have 

become 

teachers. 


They 
have 
become 
leaders 
of  men. 
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T7 HESE  new  arrivals  come  to 
our  communities  just  as  eager  to 
adjust,  to  make  a  contribution  to 
their  new  home,  to  become  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  some  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors.  It  is  not  easy  for  them — 
any  more  than  it  was  easy  for  the 
Irish  ...  or  the  Germans,  the 
French  and  the  Italians  when  they 
first  landed,  strange  in  language, 
strange  in  customs,  strange  .  .  . 

We  can  help  them  by  under¬ 
standing  their  difficulties — rather 
than  surrendering  to  the  easy 
generalizations  of  prejudice  which 
have  built  a  wall  of  segregation 
around  every  new  minority  as  it 
arrived  among  us. 


Remember:  It’s  not  easy  to 
think  and  act  in  terms  of  the 
world’s  biggest  and  most  mechan¬ 
ized  nation  when  you’ve  known 
nothing  but  a  small  predominantly 
rural  island. 

A  city  of  skyscrapers,  apart¬ 
ments,  tenements  and  millions  of 
inhabitants  might  bewilder  a  per¬ 
son  used  to  a  rather  simple  life 
under  the  tropical  sky. 

But  all  he  needs  is  your  co¬ 
operation!  Given  that,  he — like  the 
pioneers  who  preceded  him — will 
soon  melt  into  this  “teeming  na¬ 
tion  of  nations,”  and  add  his 
unique  talents  to  the  building  of 
a  better  America. 
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Photographs  in  this  booklet  are  from 
the  files  of  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico. 


A  Publication  of  the 
Office  of  Puerto  Rico 

1026  17th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


